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CAMPAIGN IN BURMA 


HE monsoon is over in Burma, and it 

appears that an Allied campaign is 
about to begin. The purpose of this 
campaign would be to drive the Japa- 
nese from Burma —and thus open up 
China’s lifeline, the Burma Road. 

Warfare in Burma depends a great 
deal on the weather. From May to 
November, the southwest wind called 
the monsoon brings the heaviest rain- 
fall in the world. Burma’s jungle- 
covered mountains become swampy, 
and the river valleys are flooded. The 
tanks and trucks of mechanized armies 
cannot pass. 

Now that the monsoon has ended, 


China looks hopefully for the Allied 
offensive. 

The Chinese began building the 
Burma Road in 1937. China’s ocean 
shipping had been cut off by the Japa- 
nese, and a new supply line was needed. 
Thousands of Chinese peasants and 
coolies labored with crude tools to 
build the mighty road over high moun- 
tains and across deep valleys. The road 
served as China’s supply line until 
1942, when the Japanese seized Burma. 

There are two main routes by which 
we can invade Burma. The first is over- 
land from Assam to Lashio. We would 
be aided by the villagers of northern 


Burma, who hate the Japanese. This 
route crosses the worst mountains in 
Burma. 

The second invasion route is through 
southern Burma. Our forces would 
make amphibious * landings at Ran- 
goon, and then push north along the 
Irrawaddy River to Mandalay. At the 
same time, we would capture the sea 
and the air base of Akyab. 

One drawback of this southern route 
is that there is much danger of malaria 
in the marshy river-lands. Another diffi- 
culty is that many of the people of 
southern Burma do not favor the 
United Nations cause. They desire 
independence, and fear that Britain will 
rule them again after the war. For this 
reason, they have been easy victims for 
Japanese propaganda. 
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|’ BROAD daylight last August 1, 
more than 175 U. S. Liberators 
roared down in a low-level raid on 
the oil refineries at Ploesti, Rumania 

The Yanks dropped 300 tons of ex- 
plosives and thousands of incendiary 
bombs. The planes swooped low 
over the targets, released delayed- 
action bombs, and got away before 
the explosions. 

Storage tanks, distilleries, and 
cracking plants* were the targets of 
the raid. 

This was one of the most impor- 
tant bombing missions of the war 
he Ploesti fields supply about nine- 
tenths of the gasoline and oil used 
by the German Air Force. With these 
oil refineries destroyed or damaged, 
the Luftwaffe* would be forced to 
use its reserve supply of oil. 

This magic world, OIL, just about 
tells the story of Rumania in recent 
years. In Europe, the little Balkan 
pation is next to Russia in the pro- 
duction of petroleum. 

What would happen if Rumania 
were cut off from Germany? Most of 
Germany’s planes, tanks, and trucks 
would come to a halt, as the oil sup- 
ply ran out. The Nazis would be 
kaput—finished. 


Rumania’s oil has caused her 






















Photo by Sanders from Black Star 


Rumanian peasant women plowing. 


plenty of trouble, ever since it was 
discovered, The great powers of Eu- 
rope have plotted and warred for its 
control. Kings have tumbled from 
their thrones, and political leaders 
have been sent into exile or slain-— 
all because of OIL. 

Throughout the Balkans, there is 
much violence and disorder in gov- 
ernment affairs. (See last week's 
Theme Article on Bulgaria.) But 
nowhere in the world, probably, is 


Nazi lieutenant giving instructions to Rumanian carpenter on building 
a military bridge across the Danube between Rumania and Bulgaria. 








Photo by Dever from Black Sti 




























































































there a greater hotbed ot politics 
than Rumania. 

Until 1940, King Carol II ruled 
Rumania as a dictator. The only 
group which opposed him was the 
Iron Guard—an organization like 
the Nazis in Germany. 

When the Iron Guard assassinated 
a government leader, King Carol or- 
dered hundreds of their members 
put into prison. The assassins were 
shot to death in a public square 
This caused the Iron Guard to lie 
low for a while. 

King Carol soon had other troubles. 
Early in the war, he followed a pol- 
icy of friendship toward Britain and 
France. Those nations had guaran- 
teed to preserve Rumania’s inde- 
pendence. After the German army 
defeated France and drove the Brit- 
ish army from the continent of 
Europe, this promise could not be 
carried out. Rumania was without 
a protector. 

This was the chance that Russia 
had been waiting for. The Russians 
had for many years laid claim to the 
northeastern region of Rumania. 
which is called Bessarabia. This re- 
gion had belonged to Russia before 
the first World War, 1914-1918. 
After that war, when Russia was 
weakened by revolution, the Ru 
manians took Bessarabia 

In August 1940, the Russian troops 
crossed the border and occupied 
Bessarabia. This brought the fron 
tier of the U.S.S.R. to the Danube 
River. 

The Russian occupation was com 
manded by Marshal Timoshenko, 
who is a native of Bessarabia. At 











Official U. S. Army 


Air Forces Photos 


The photo at top of the page 
gives a vivid idea of how low 
the B-24s flew in bombing the 
Ploesti oil works in Rumania, on 
August Ist. Raid was made in 
daytime. Dark background in 
photo is black smoke pouring 
from storage tanks that were hit. 


Photo directly above shows 
column of smoke rising from 
tank near a distillation plant. 


Photo at left shows smoke 
rising from distillation plant 
and other structures at Steaua 
Romana refinery, near Ploesti. 
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Shaded areas show Transylvania and Dobruja, which the Nazis ordered Ru- 
mania to give to Hungary and Bulgaria; Bessarabia, which Russia claims. 


one small village, a dramatic inci- 
dent took place. The commander of 
Russia’s armies threw his arms about 
a ragged Bessarabian peasant. This 
man was Timoshenko’s brother. They 
had not seen each other for twenty 
years. 

King Carol appealed to Germany 
for aid against the Russians. Hitler 
was only too glad of an excuse to 
“protect” Rumania. Nazis began to 
come into the country dressed as 
tourists. Then they no longer both- 
ered to disguise themselves, but ap- 
peared in their uniforms. Troops of 
the German army soon followed, 
and took control of Rumania. 

Hitler double-crossed Rumania by 
giving a piece of her territory (Tran 
sylvania) to Hungary, and another 
piece of territory (Dobruja) to Bul 
garia. (See map. ) 

The Iron Guardists, who were 
friendly to the Nazis, came out of 
hiding. King Carol was forced to 
flee the country in an armored train 
He made his way to Mexico, where 
he has lived since. He hopes to re- 
turn to the throne of Rumania, when 
the United Nations win. United Na- 
tions’ leaders have not said they 
would approve his return to power 

After Carol fled, his 18-year-old 
son Michael became King, but he 
was given no power. General Ion 
Antonescu became head of the gov 
ernment. The real rulers of Rumania 
were the Germans. 

When the Germans invaded Rus 


sia, the Rumanian army joined in 
the invasion. The Russians retreated 
all along the line, and once again 
the Rumanians were in possession of 
Bessarabia. 

Many thousands of Rumanian 
troops have died on the Russian 
front. Two divisions perished at 
Stalingrad. 

The Rumanians are growing 
weary of the war. Now again they 
see the Red army coming closer to 


Rumania, They wish that they had 
never tagged on to the Nazi bat- 
tlewagons. 

In appearance the Rumanians re- 
semble the Italians more than they 
do their Russian or Bulgarian neigh- 
bors. They are descended from an- 
cient Roman colonists who settled 
along the Danube in the Ist cen- 
tury A.D. Their language is a Ro- 
mance language, which means that 
it is descended from Latin. 

The Rumanians are very proud of 
their Roman descent. Their name for 
their nation is Romania, but in Eng- 
lish it is usually spelled Rumania. 

It is hard to say what the area of 
Rumania is, for it is always chang- 
ing! Before 1940, it was about the 
size of Arizona, with a population of 
19 million. 

During the summer of 1940, it 
lost about a third of its area and 
population, bringing it down to the 
size of North Dakota. Since that 
time, Rumania has grown a little by 
recovering Bessarabia. Now it ap- 
pears that Rumania is due to shrink 
again, when the Russians have 
crossed the Ukraine and again oc- 
cupied Bessarabia. 

The capital and largest city of Ru- 
mania is Bucharest. With its sky- 
scrapers and modern streets, it has 
been called “the Paris of Eastern 
Europe.” 


Next Week: PORTUGAL 


Another dramatic photo of the raid on Ploesti oil refineries. 


Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Force 
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From a Belgian Girl 


Dear Unknown Friends: 

I am a Belgian girl living in London. 
[ was only eleven years old when I left 
my country, fleeing with my parents at 
a moment's notice before the German 
hordes. 

I was in London during the whole of 
the long blitz. That experience and the 
very black “blackout” are experiences 
which I will never forget. 

I did not know a single word of 
English when I arrived in England. 
When two days after my arrival I had 
to be put in a hospital with scarlet 
fever, it was very awkward, as none of 
the hospital staff knew my native lan- 
guage, French. 

Aided by a list of translations of 
usual words made up by my Mother, 
I soon started to understand and to 
make myself understood in a very 
clumsy way. 

I have improved quite a lot since. 
| now speak English fluently and read 
it as I do my own language. I like 
English and find it a great joy to be 
able to use this language. I have even 
been able to broadcast on the BBC 
(British Broadcasting Corporation). 

After a while, I went to an English 
school. I found it very difficult in the 
beginning, but it did help me a lot. 
Later the Belgian government opened 
a school near London, and I joined its 
classes. 

We had to work very hard to make 
up for lost time. Since there were no 
French textbooks, we had to write our 
own books. Now we are better organ- 
ized. For our Latin lessons we have to 
use French textbooks and English dic- 
tionaries. This gives us more to do, but 
we certainly learn more. 

All this has taught us how useful it 
is to know several languages. It would 
be grand if after this war different gov- 
ernments were to arrange for young 
people of different nationalities to meet 
and get to know each other. 

Personally, | would give anything to 
go to the States and learn to know your 
country just as | have learned to know 
England. 

Wishing you all the best of luck, 
Yannick Jacobs 


Note: Those wanting to write to boys and 
girls In foreign countries should write to the 
International Friendship League, P. O. Box 934, 
Boston, Mass. 





GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 
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HIGH PRICES Below the Border 


Latin American countries are mak- 
ing money these days. Uncle Sam is 
buying large quantities of raw ma- 
terials from our southern neighbors. 

From Mexico, we are buying anti- 
mony, lead, and sisal; from Cuba, 
chrome; from Brazil we get manga- 
nese, quartz, rubber and bauxite; 
from Bolivia, tin; from Colombia, 
platinum; from El Salvador, balsam; 
from Chile, we buy copper, nitrates, 
and iodine; from Peru, vanadium; 
from Ecuador, balsa and kapok; 
from the Dominican Republic, 
chocolate; from Venezuela, oil. (Do 
you know what all these products 
are? If you are not certain about 
some of them, look them up in the 
dictionary. ) 

Because of this large amount of 
trade, the Latin American people 
have money to spend. But there is 
not much for them to buy with their 
money. The stores are short of 
clothes, refrigerators, farm tools, ra- 
dios, and many kinds of food. 

In peacetime, most of these goods 
are imported from the United States. 
But now our factories are not turning 
out radios, refrigerators, and other 
consumer goods.* And so Latin 
America has a shortage of these 
items. 

As a result, many of the Latin na- 

tions are suffering from inflation. 
This happens when 
prices rise very high. 
The purpose of price 
control and rationing 
in the U. S. is to pre- 
vent inflation. 

Here are some of 
the effects of inflation 
in countries below the 
Rio Grande: 

In Chile, cornflakes 
and ketchup are seven 
times as expensive as 
in the U. S. Tea costs 
$5 a pound. 

In Bolivia, the tin 
miners’ cost of living 
has gone up 75 per 


cent. 





In Peru, the government buys more 
than half the foodstuffs, and then 
sells it to the people at a lower price. 
If it were not for this, the people 
would go hungry. 

The Brazilian Government has or- 
dered textile factories to produce 
cheap cloth, so that the people can 
buy clothing. 

In Cuba the cost of living has gone 
up 40 per cent. This means that, on 
the average, an article that formerly 
cost $1.00 now costs $1.40. 

In Mexico, food prices are almost 
twice as high as they were before the 
war. 

What steps are the Latin Ameri- 
cans taking to fight inflation? In the 
first place, they are trying to grow 
more of their own food, instead of 
importing it. Home-grown food is 
cheaper than food shipped in from 
abroad. 

Mexico has taken the lead by 
planting thousands of acres of corn 
along the tropical coast. The corn is 
used in making tortillas*—a favorite 
Mexican food. 

Secondly, the Latin Americans are 
improving their communication sys- 
tems—building better highways and 
railroads. This will make it possible 
for goods to be transported more 
cheaply to country regions. It will 
mean a happier life for the peons.* 


Ewing Gallowa, 


Mexican Indian girl carrying water jug. 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. RUMANIAN LETTERS 


1. In the space before the name, write D to indicate the 
dictator of Rumania, X for the ex-king, K for the present 
king, and G for the Russian general. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 16. 


__Carol - Antonescu -— Timoshenko -— Michael 


2. In the space before the name of the province, write an 
H to indicate the Rumanian province that went to Hun- 
gary, a B for the one that went to Bulgaria, and an R for 
the one that is in dispute between Russia and Rumania. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 12. 


——Dobruja 


8. In the list below, five words are directly related to 
Rumania, five are not. Write an R next to the words that are 
related to Rumania. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 


__oil -—Ploesti Iron Guard - Boris -— Romans 
—Danube ~Foggia Marseille -—Kattegat 
—dquartz 


— Bessarabia —Transylvania 


My score 


2. CASTLES OF THE AIR 


Underline the answer that completes the statement cor- 
rectly. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


1. The Flying Fortress is made by (a) Boeing; (b) Con- 
solidated; (c) Martin. 

2. The “father of the fortress” is (a) Claire Egtvedt; (b) 
Clare Luce; (c) Ina Claire. 

8. The number of improvements in the B-17F has been 
about (a) 40; (b) 400; (c) 4,000. 


4. The new 8-ton Navy torpedo plane is called the (a) 
Avenger; (b) Seawolf; (c) Seawitch. 


My score 


3. GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Check the right answer to the following questions. Score 
5 points each. Total, 15. 


1. What is the purpose of price control and rationing? 


(a) to help sell more goods (b) to prevent inflation 
(c) to spread black markets 
2. Why do the nations of Latin America have a great 
deal of money these days? 
(a) the U. S. buys much of their raw materials 
(b) the countries have discovered new gold mines. 
(c) they are buying large quatities of manufactured 
goods. 
8. What are these nations doing to prevent inflation? 
(a) importing all their food instead of growing it 
(b) investing money in Rumanian oil stocks 
(c) improving communications 


My score 


4. MATCH YOUR METALS 


Match the two columns. Score 1 point each. Total, 5. 
1. Lithium —Substitute for sterling silver 
2. Copper —Heaviest metal known 
8. Tantalum —Oldest metal used by man 
4. Indium —Lightest metal known 
5. Osmium —Used in Radar equipment 


My score 


5. THE ROAD TO MANDALAY 


Underline the word that correctly completes the state- 
ment. Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 

1. The monsoon is (a) an animal; (b) a wind; (c) a fruit; 
(d) a sect. 

2. The Burma Road runs from (a) Natchez to Memphis; 
(b) Nome to Fairbanks; (c) Lashio to Kunming; (d) 
Ploesti to Trieste. 

8. A seaport in Burma is (a) Alcan; (b) Akyab; (c) 
Singapore; (d) Shanghai. 

4. West of Burma is (a) Japan; (b) New Guinea; (c) 
Tasman Sea; (d) Bay of Bengal. 


My score———— 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


amphibious (am-FIB-ee-us), p. 2. An amphibious 
landing is one where land-sea forces are brought into 
operation. Special craft such as the LST (landing ship- 
tank), the LCM (landing craft-mechanized), and the 
LCI (landing craft-infantry) are used to bring men and 
equipment ashore. See Junior Scholastic’s front cover 
this issue, which shows mobile gun rolling off an LCM. 
In background, an LST stands by, its bow doors swung 
open to emit cargo of war. 

eracking plants, p. 3. Factories where gasoline is 
made from crude petroleum. Heat and pressure break 
up large petroleum molecules and refine the fuel. 

consumer goods, p. 6. Wares or merchandise used by 
the people in their daily life — food, clothing, furniture, 
etc. 

Luftwaffe (LOOFT-vaf-fa), p. $3 German military 
term meaning air weapon; the Nazi air force. 

peon (PEE-on), p. 6. Member of the laboring classes 
in Latin America. The word is derived from the Span- 
ish word meaning foot soldier. 

tortilla (tor-TEE-ya), p. 6. A thin, flat, cake made of 
corn or maize. It is baked. on a hot iron or stone. 

metallurgist (MET-al-lur-jist), p. 13. Metallurgy is 
the science of preparing metals for use. A metallurgist 
is a scientist who works with metals. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Akyab (ok-YOB), p. 2. 
Lashio (LUSH-i-oh), p.2 
Antoneseu (an-ton-ES-kew), p. 5. 
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RUMANIA KNOWS YOU CAN’T 
DO BUSINESS WITH HITLER 


pp. 3, 4,5 


Rumania is an outstanding example of how a nation fares 
after it has done “business with Hitler.” Less than one week 
after Rumania joined the Axis as junior partner she was 
taken over completely by her professed ally, Germany. 

The way for Rumania’s union with Germany had been 
paved by the Nazi-sponsored Iron Guard, Rumania’s strong- 
est political body. King-Carol had seriously weakened the 
two leading democratic parties with the result that only one 
strong party—the Guardists, remained in power. The Guard- 
ists were led by Horia Sima, who had returned to Bucharest 
from Berlin as organizer to open the resources of his country 
for the Nazis. 

There was a lof more than oil for the Nazi war machine. 
The Banat region is veined with rich coal mines of fine 
quality..One of the world’s most valuable deposits of natural 
gas, “methane” gas, comes from the marshlands of 
Transylvania. 

The fisheries of the Danube supply food for the Reich. 
In richness and extent, the fisheries are second only to the 
Volga, the richest river in Europe. Wheat, rye, corn, and 
other grains grow luxuriously in Rumania’s fertile soil. 


Class Activities 


1. Pupils may study large maps for the various regions 
that ab a up Rumania: Walachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, 
Banat, Dobftuja, Bessarabia. Give special attention to the 
Danube, lifeline of the Reich. The success of the British 
blockade was minimized because the Germans were able 
to float huge oil-filled barges up the Danube, instead of 
using the water route into Hamburg. 

2. Classroom committees may imvestigate the history of 
each of the following items to show that intrigue and vio- 
lence are so often the lot of oil producing areas: (a) Ru- 
mania’s oil fields; (b) Russian oil wells in the Ukraine, 
attacked by the Germans last year; (c) oil in Iran and Iraq 
held by the U. S. and Great Britain against the Germans; 
(d) oil of the Netherlands East Indies seized by Japan; 
(e) oil wells in Mexico leading to confiscation of British and 
American property by Mexican government in 1938. 


Theme Article, 


gi wt Questions 


. Why is control of oil fields internationally ee 
2 How does control of Rumania aid Germany in the war? 


Fact Questions 

1. What Rumanian oil refining center did U. S. flyers 
bomb last August? 

2. What is the Iron Guard? 

3. What province in Rumania does Russia want? Tell 
something of its history as a “football” between Russia and 
Rumania. 

4. Who are each of these three” Rumanians? 
tonescu; Michael? 

5. Who were the early ancestors of the Rumanians? 


Carol; An- 





Coming Next Week: PORTUGAL 


Hungary 


was originally scheduled for next week’s 
Theme Article, but it has been postponed because of 


recent developments straining Portugal’s neutrality. 











SE JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


6. To what country was the territory of Dobruja given? 
Transylvania? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS — p. 6 


Our imports from Latin American countries are all essen- 
tial to war industries. Pupils may be interested in the follow- 
ing list to show the use made of raw materials: 

Antimony—storage batteries; sisal—rope; chrome—alloys; 
quartz—radio; bauxite—aluminum; platinum—strong wires 
and electrical conductors; nitrates—explosives, soil fertilizers; 
vanadium—steel; kapok—jackets, mattresses. 


Discussion Questions 
1. How. do price control and rationing measures prevent 
inflation? 
2. How will the Latin American nations benefit by not 
being able to buy manufactured goods from the U.S.? 


Fact Questions 


1. Why are the Latin American countries making money 
now? 


2. What commodities did they purchase from us? 
3. Why can we no longer sell these commodities? 
4. List four products that we import from Latin America? 


5. What has the Peruvian government done to reduce the 
cost of food? 


AIR WEEK — p. 14 


Air-minded pupils might like to put their knowledge to 
test in a Spotting-Bee. The class can be divided into two 
teams with one pupil selected as Squadron Leader. If air- 
craft ne silhouettes are available, the Squadron 
Leader will dis lay them for the teams to identify. Other- 
wise, he can cz AT off the name of the plane so that pupils 
may tell the type, whether it is a medium bomber, —_ 
transport, etc, Or the Leader may call off the Army esig- 
nation number so that pupils may give the name of the 
plane. Here is a list of the more familiar planes: 

Heavy Bombers — B-17 Boeing Flying Fortress; B-24 Con- 
solidated Liberator. 

Medium Bombers — B-23 Douglas Dragon; B-25 North 
American Mitchell; B-26 Martin Marauder. 

Light Bombers — A-20 Douglas Havoc; 
Dauntless: A-25 Curtiss Helldiver. 

Fighters — P-38 Lockheed Lightning; P-39 Bell Airacobra; 
P-47 Republic Thunderbolt; P-51 North American Mustang. 

Transports — C-47 Douglas Skytrain; C-53 Douglas Sky- 
master; C-87 Consolidated Liberator-Express. 

The Army uses the letter-number system in — 
its planes, but every American warplane has a name 0 
own so that the public can identify planes more easily. 


A-24 Déuglas 


to 
its 


Discussion Question 

1. When peace comes, what do you think will be done 
with all. the airplanes we will have on hand? With the air- 
plane factories? 


Fact Questions 

1. How many engines has a B-17? 

2. What happened to the B-17 in the Army competition 
in 1934? 

8. How can an aviator, 
by use of a dye? 

4. What is the Seawolf? 


” 


forced down on water, attract aid 


[Continued on noxt page] 
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BURMA INVASION-— p. 2 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is Burma important in the strategy of the United 
Nations? 
2. After the war, should Burma be granted independence? 
Why or why not? 
Fact Questions 
1. Name three rivers in Burma. 
Name two cities on the Burma Road. 
What is the bay on Burma’s west coast? 
What country is north of Burma? 
What nation controlled Burma before Japan? 
. What are two seaports in Burma? 


MIRACLES AHEAD — Metals — = 13 


1. Who was Jim Lefad? 

2. Where is copper mined in the U. S.? 

3. What are N.E. steels? 

4. What are some metals that go into the making of steel? 
Where do we get these metals? 

5. What is lithium? Osmium? 


THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM — p. 7 


Fact Questions 


D> Wt & C bo 


1. What was Benjamin Rush's profession? 

2. What position in the government did he hold just be- 
tore his death? 

3. In what city did Rush practice after the war? 

4. What did Rush want to do with the city after the 
epidemic? 


Regarding Vocabulary 


The definitions of the Improve Your Vocabulary feature 
are made to conform to the particular use of the word in the 
article. Teachers may want to point out to their classes 
that many words have more than one meaning. Dictionary 
exercises, where pupils have an opportunity to study the 
various word meanings, help lay ground work for precise 
ind accurate vocabularies. 


Try VQ Project in Your Class 


Che VQ project has been planned so that classes that did 
not start using it with the first issue in September may start 
at any time. The membership cards, supplied to pupils, con 
tain scoring spaces for all issues of Junior Scholastic through 
the entire school year of 1943-1944. The wall chart is simi 
larly designed If you have not requested VQ materials, 
we invite youto do so now. Use the convenient coupon at 
bottom of next column. 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 
ACROSS: 2-AMG; 4-oar; 6-Martinique; 9-old; 11-stare> 14_tip; 16-Amazon: 
8-careen; 20-nos.; 21-garbs; 22-nap; 24-Casablanca; 28-lea; 29-toe. 
DOWN: 1-boa; 2-art; 3-gun; 5-arm; 6-Malta; 7-Istanbul; 8-Quezon; 10- 
lirges; 12-A. M.; 
ri-cap 
Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 8 
1. RUMANIAN LETTERS: 1, X, D, G, K; 2, R, B, H; 3, oil, Ploesti, 


on Guard, Romans, Danube 
2. CASTLES OF THE AIR: a, a, b, b 
3 GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: b, a, « 
4. MATCH YOUR METALS: 4, 5, 2, 1, 3. 
5. THE ROAD TO MANDALAY: b, c, b, d 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
rheme Article — Portugal. 
Miracles Ahead — Postwar Homes 
Chey Fought for Freedom — Albert Gallatin 
News Background Article — Eleven Reads to Berlin. 


13-ran; 15-pea; 17-Osaka; 19-er; 23-one; 25-bat; 26-ale: 





GOOD NEW BOOKS FOR PUPILS 





Great themes can be understood by young people if they 
are couched in the idiom of the young, and if th heir presen- 
tation catches sympathy and attention. The books recom- 
mended here are noteworthy both for their content and for 
their handling of problems related to the war and to the 
peace to come. 

INCIDENT IN YORKVILLE. By Emma G. Sterne. (Farrar & 
Rhinehart). $1.75. One of our postwar problems, the re- 
education of Nazi youth, is treated here in the study of a 
German boy brought to. Yorkville, New York City, where 
many German-born Americans live. An exciting novel, the 
book stresses anew our democratic beliefs and the need for 
cooperation among nations. 

EneMy Brotuers. By Constance Savery. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.). $2.50. Another book dealing with a young 
Nazi, this time in England. Against a background of Eng. 
land at war, is told the story of a free people against a people 
shackled to dogma. 

Car.Lota: AMERICAN Empress, By Nancy Barnes. (Julian 
Messner & Co.). $2.50. The stormy period when Mexico was 
caught up in the turbulence of international intrigue of 
Napoleon, Maximilian, and Juarez, is written through the 
biography of Carlota, Maximilian’s wife. 

LEGENDS OF THE UNiTED Nations. By Francis Frost. 
(Whittlesey House). $2.50. The beautiful and strange tales 
culled from the folk history of our allies will help link 
young Americans in understanding with young en the 
world over. 

SEMPER Fipe.is: THe U. S. Marines In ACTION. By 
Keith Ayling. (Houghton Mifflin Co.). $2.00. The = 
history and training of the U. S. Mariné Corps make in- 
spirational reading for older boys. 

Younc Canapa. By Anne Merriman Peck. (Robert M. 
McBride & Co.). $2.00. Boys and girls of various Canadian 
provinces introduce their country to young Americans, The 
book is rich in the customs, spirit, history and development 
of the nation north of the border. 

Tue Beccars’ Penny. By Catherine Cate Coblentz, Long- 
mans, Green & Co.). $2.50. The story of three children, 
representatives of three social and religious groups, caught 
up in the siege of Leyden in the sixteenth century tells of 
the stirrings of democracy and representative government. 


Teachers: This coupon is for your convenience 
in applying for VQ kit. Paste on penny postcard. 
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VQ CORPS, 


junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42d Street, New York 17. N. Y. 


Please send VQ membership cards, stamps, 
poster and certificate without charge or obligation 


Address the package to: 








NAME 
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ADDRESS 








CITY STATE—________ 
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-OFF THE PRESS 


Dr. Hermann R. Muelder, historian, and 
Dr. David M. Delo, geologist, together 
have produced Years of This Land, a Geo- 
graphical History of the United States. 
Their story of a nation begins a million 
years ago when glaciers scoured the land 
and mountain ranges rose. Wind and water 
shaped a a where men found and 
used minerals; land, forests, and _ rivers. 
From these they built the nation we 
know. These natural gifts have influenced 
our institutions and problems: slavery, in- 
dustry, soil conservation, TVA. The au- 
thors relate natural resources effectively to 
the problems of today. (Appleton-Century, 
$2.50. ) 

* * * 

Students entering the Annual Science 
Talent Search conducted by the Science 
Clubs of America (announced in Scho- 
lastic for Oct. 4) will be especially inter- 
ested in Science and the Future, essays 
written by 40 finalists in last year’s contest. 
“Science's Next Great Step Ahead” was the 
theme assigned. These essays look ahead 
to new use of subterranean heat, inter- 
planetary flight with atomic power, syn- 
thetic vitamins, and peaceful interde- 
pendence of nations brought about by 
conquest of the air. (Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


* * * 


Advertising and Its Role in War and 
Peace, excerpts from speeches, articles, 
letters, and statements compiled by Corrie 
Cloyes and issued as No. 5 in the Industrial 
Series of the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

x « * 

Ours to Keep, a List of Books for Chil- 
dren on the Culture of Man, selected for 
interest rather than information, annotated. 
(American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Single copies, 
25c; 10 copies, $1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 100, $5.) 

x ~ ~ 

In Look Out Yonder, written and illus- 
trated by Valenti Angelo, a small boy dis- 
covers the simple excitements of life in a 
levee colony. Gramp tells him stories of 
farms in New Hampshire and Kansas, and 
when Pa and Ma tens saved enough to 
buy land up on the hill, the family move 
happily into a round of hard work and 
good times. A warm, generous story for 
boys and girls in their early teens. ( Viking, 
$2.00. ) 

- * « 

Modern Negro Art by James A. Porter, 
is a scholarly and sympathetic analysis of 
the Negro contribution to American art. 
It includes pre-Civil War craft work, mod- 
em painting, sculpture, and graphic arts. 
Students of American culture will find this 
a delightful and informative study of little 
known facts. Documents, appendix, and 
85 halftone sepia illustrations. (The Dry- 
den Press, $3.25.) 

* * . 

Herman Schneider, engineer and Dean 
of the University of Cincinnati, recognized 
a deplorable gap between academic college 
training and actual business practice. His 


solution was a “cooperative plan of edu- 
cation” combining study and work on 
actual industrial ihe. Now schools all over 
the country have adopted his om. 
Ambassador to Industry, by Clyde W. 
Park is a biographical study of the man, 
his ideas, and his impact on American edu- 
cation. ( Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50. ) 


Movie Audiences 


IGH SCHOOL students are habit- 

ual movie-goers. This is not news 
to teachers. They recognize, too, 
that films are educating their stu- 
dents in many ways, some good, some 
less legitimate. Many teachers devote 
class time to discussion and criticism of 
current films. Each issue of Scholastic 
carries a movie guide. Anyone direct- 
ing young people has a large responsi- 
bility for sharpening their taste so that 
they go only to the best moving 
pictures. 

The alert teacher attacking the movie 
problem has probably asked a number 
of questions. How many moving pic- 
tures does the average boy or girl see? 
What kind do they like best? What 
makes a film popular? 

A recent survey of movie audiences 
made by Audience Research Inc., a 
Gallup poll subsidiary, tells part of the 
story. The survey was made for R.K.O., 
Columbia, Disney, Selznick, and a num- 
ber of independent companies. Here 
are somc of the facts and figures it 
discovered: 

The average age of movie-goers is 
trom 25 to 27 years. But boys and girls 
between the ages of 17 and 19 see more 
moving pictures than any other age 
group. 

Audiences have a large proportion of 
boys below draft age. Many young 
people are earning more money than 
ever before and see a movie two or 
three times a week instead of once. 
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Comedy draws the largest house, but 
romance and action are favorites, too. 
Funny lines or situations slipped into a 
serious drama increase its appeal. 

Frequently a good title sells a me- 
diocre picture, and first-rate films are 
passed by because of an unattractive 
title. But a picture with generally good 

roduction has little to gain or lose 
sett its title. 

Some stars who are prime tavorites 
in metropolitan areas seem to leave 
rural audiences comparatively cool. 

Radio publicity and dramatizations 
have boosted movie attendance. 

Both war and escapist themes find 
ready acceptance. 

These findings point to an obvious 
conclusion. By the time students gradu- 
ate from high schoo] they are old in 
the ways of the moving picture house. 
Educating them to get the best from 
it must start early and produce results 
before they have learned to be content 
with half an entertainment loaf. 





Samuel Harden Church 


With regret we record the death of Dr. 
Samuel Harden Church, president of the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh since 
1914, at the age of 85. Dr. Church had 
long been a friendly supporter of Scho- 
lastic Publications, and’ was instrumental 
in making available the Fine Arts Galleries 
of the Carnegie Institute for the annual 
Scholastic Art Exhibit. 

Born in a Missouri log cabin, Mr. 
Church went to work for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at 15 as a telegrapher. He served 
that company for over fifty years, rising 
to the rank of vice-president when he re- 
tired in 1928. He was active in many civic 
and cultural affairs, and was the author 
of a well-known life of Oliver Cromwell 
and of several novels. In both our World 
Wars he was an ardent adyocate of the 
Allied cause, and_in 1940 gained fame by 
offering a reward of $1,000,000 for the 
capture and delivery of Adolf Hitler for 
trial by an international court of justice. 
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HOW TO JUDGE MOT.ON PICTURES ; 
1 and How To Organize A Photoplay Club r 
I A handbook of photoplay analysis and enjoyment designed [| 
1 for classroom use and study. Helps your students fo enjoy i 
, and evaluate the best motion pictures. 62 pages 23 sections i 
covering: 
t ° / Plot... Theme... Entertainment... Value... I 
i ww Dramatic Structure . Characterization .. . i 
, Original Price Diction . . . Costume . . . Stage Set . . . Photog- i 
25c ac raphy ... Lighting .. . Sound. . . Directing . . . 
I . py Producing . . . Designed for Classroom Study. r 
I ideal for English Classroom Use i 
4 * * * 1 
I SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP Te1t.1-43 | 
i —A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines— i 
I 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. ] 
, | enclose $... ._ for — _.. copies of HOW TO JUDGE i 
MOTION PICTURES at the special clean up price of 10 copies for 
I $1.00. Please send copies to: I 
I Name ! 
I I 
School 

I 
; Street Address i 
T ONLY 10c @ copy—in classroom City P. O. Zone Ne. I 
| orders of 10 or more—10 COPIES State i 
1 FOR $1.00 Please send cash with your order to insure prompt service. i 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ 
TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
Can Help You To Obtain... 


*% BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS from one 
source. You merely write one letter and 
send your remittance to us and we'll 
have the books shipped directly to you. 
A real time saver. 


% SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ALL LEADING 
MAGAZINES—many at special rates for 
our subscribers; others at regular rates. 
You save time and trouble by ordering 
from one source. 


* LISTS OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
of special interest. Watch for announce- 
ments of Basic English felder and other 
useful pamphlets soon. 


*% FREE TEACHING MATERIALS offered by 
industrial, scientific and other organiza- 
tions. Watch for Teaching Aids column. 


*% INFORMATION AND FREE TRIAL COPIES 
of the specialized and graded classroom 
magazine best suited to your special 
classroom needs 


* INFORMATION AND RULES for the Annual! 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE Awards Com- 
petition for literary material by stu- 
dents, essays, current events, art and 
photography contests 


*% VQ. KITS and classroom suggestions for 


using them in connection with JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’S Victory Quiz program 
ae a 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES to be handled by 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES TEACHER SERVICE 
BUREAU will be announced in your Teacher 
Edition section from time to time. 














SENIOR SCHOLASTIC ®* WORLD WEEK *® 


~ 


sz/ We Can't solve all of your teaching problems... 


BUT . . we can help you find the 
solution to a great many of them. 


For many years teachers have come to consider SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES as the source of information for all kinds of data 
that will help them in their classroom work. We’ve always been 
very proud of the way teachers express confidence in us by 
bringing to us their problems concerning teaching aids. 


Up until now such inquiries have always been handled by the 
editor or writer most familiar with the subject involved. But, 
since our editors are very busy most of the time they haven’t 
always been able to answer these questions from our valued 
teacher friends as promptly as we’d like to have them answered. 


To provide better and speedier service .. . to handle the ever 
increasing volume of requests from readers . . . to supply special 
services of value to teachers using our magazines ... we are es- 


tablishing the SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES TEACHERS SER- 
VICE BUREAU. 


The major duty of the staff,of this new bureau is to provide 
extra service to every teacher-subscriber to SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES. At the left is a list of special serviees now avail- 
able. Plans are underway to expand these services to our readers 
as rapidly as possible. 


No... we can’t solve all of your teaching preblems . . . but 
we'll be able to help you with many of them... and often we'll 
be able to aid you to get materials to solve them. Just another of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ many services for our thousands 


of teacher-subscribers and their pupils. We hope it'll prove help- 
ful to you. 


Scholastic Magazines 
TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 


220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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Illustration by Nora 8. Unwin 


Peter signaled to Rollo and started through the snow. 


IDDY’S lamb was full of pranks 
today,” Mary was saying. 
“Three times, Peter, she went under 
the fence and I had to bring her 
back, and once she was just about 
to try the lettuce plants coming up 
in your garden!” 

“She’s got spirit,” Peter nodded 
with pleasure. “She'll make a leader 
just like Biddy one day.” 

Exploration — courage — that was 
what the black ewe lamb had 
shown, and that was what counted 
for so much. Most of the flock would 
follow wherever a leader went but 
were fearful of going anywhere 
without a leader. It was important 
that every now and then the flock 
should produce a sheep with wit, as 
well as fleece and meat. 

Peter started up the road into the 
open land where his lights were the 
stars. Even without the light he 
would have found his way, for the 
sound of the sheep still talking to 
each other and to their lambs drew 
him on 


Soon after the shearing came the 
apie and soon after that the 
went off to pasture up in the 
high hills. 
When a week passed, Benj said, 
“They're as safe as if they were in 
the home pastures.” 





This story is an excerpt from the new book, 
Mountain Born, by Elizabeth Yates, and is re 
printed here by permission of the publishers 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York 


“Then we can go back and help 
my father with the crops.” 

“He'll be needing us.” Benj nod- 
ded his head. 

Peter and Benj gave a final round- 
up for there were well over a hun- 
dred sheep now. Biddy’s lamb was 
the last one accounted for. It had 
been playing with some others on a 
pile of rocks and was loath to leave 
the height. When Benj discovered 
it, the spicy thing bunted him with 
all its vigor and Benj nearly lost his 
balance. Biddy watched them, her 
jaws moving slowly and her slit- 
pupiled amber eyes seeing only 
what she had a mind to see. Benj 
understood. “You're seeing her take 
your place one day, aren't you, old 
lady?” 

Biddy made a low pleased sound. 
She was proud of her ewe lamb. 

She started after her lamb and 
the two headed for the far side of 
a nobby hill, the lamb in the lead. 


“There's a lamb for you, not fear- 
ing but just going ahead,” Benj said, 
pride in his voice. 

Peter nodded. He knew well the 
traditional fear sheep felt for the 
crest of a hill, always waiting until 
some one of their number would be 
brave enough to take the first step 
into the world they could not see 
so theretore must distrust. 

“Biddy’s bringing her up all right, 
Benj went on, “when she gets 
through we'll have another leader.” 

With a call to Rollo the dog, Benj 


TWO BLACK EWES 


By Elizabeth Yates 


and Peter shouldered their few be- 
longings and started through the 
gate and down the road. 

It was some time after supper 
when the storm broke. The wind 
had been whistling and whining so 
all evening that they had almost 
grown accustomed to it, and the fire 


was burning with such a warm glow. 


that they were scarcely aware of the 
night’s creeping cold; but when the 
storm loosed its fury, Peter’s father, 
Andrew, looked up from his read- 
ing with a start and Martha laid 
down her knitting. Had it been rain 
they would have gone on with what 
they were doing, but it was not rain. 

“Sleet,” old Benj muttered, and 
the sound of it against the glass was 
like the sound of arrows being shot 
by a wild archer. 

Each of them knew that if Biddy 
had started the flock down before 
the storm broke, she had a good 
chance of reaching the safety of the 
home fold before the roads got too 
deep for traveling. If she were up in 
the hills with the flock—well, that 
was something they had best not 
think about, for it would do them 
no good. There was nothing they 
could do until morning, so they soon 
went to bed. 

The first morning glance out the 
window made Andrew feel as if he 
must still be asleep, and dreaming, 
for the world was white. It was a 
strange sight, with harvests in the 
fields still to be gathered and the 
leaves still on the trees. 

When Peter got to the barn, Benj 
was feeding Biddy some gruel. She 
looked up when she saw Peter, gave 
a small sound of joy, and tried to 
stagger to her feet. 

“Biddy’s brought the flock down, 
said Benj, ‘all but ten are here, 
but she’s badly off.” . 

Biddy had her feet tucked under 
her, and her head was hanging low; 
every now and again a spasm of 
omens shook her body 

Benj held her head to ease her. 
“She broke a path through the snow 

(Please turn to next page) 
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Min ® 7 
with the help of 
rayon parachutes 


This is what's happening to the Axis... 
both in Europe and in the South Pacific. 
It's the result of low-level bombing 
which is being carried out right now on 
locations within range of U. S. bombers. 
And the effectiveness of these raids is 
due in part to parachutes made of rayon. 
These fragmentation bomb chutes, as 
they are called, let the bombs down 
slowly and easily—so they can’t explode 
until the plane is safely on its way. Thus 
the pilot can “hedge-hop” over the tar- 
get and drop his bombs so accurately, 
that he can hardly miss! 

7 7 * 

Remember the important war 
uses of rayon. And when you shop for 
articles made of rayon—from handker- 
chiefs to raincoats—do this. Select 
them carefully, buy only what you 
need, and use proper care to make 
them last. In that way you can help 
with the vital war job that’s being 
done by rayon! 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN® Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 
AMERICAN VISCOsE CORPORATION s 
Educational Division, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 
Please send me copies of “Rayon Goes to War” for 


student distribution. 
Teacher's Signature 
Name of School Si) 


No. of Students 











Address 


City State 
Copr. 1943—American Viscose Corp. 











Two Black Ewes 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


~all the way down from the hills— 
all the night long — wet feet, wet 
fleece—” he stopped. 

Biddy was trying to say something 
to him. Peter looked up suddenly. 

“Her lamb, Benj, did she bring it 
down safely?” 

“Her lamb is up in the hills,” he 
said to Peter, and something of awe 
was in his voice, for the naural in- 
stinct of a sheep to save its own 
lamb had been transferred by Biddy 
to saving as much of the flock as she 
could 

Peter bent low and pressed his 
lips to Biddy’s ear. “T'll bring your 
lamb back to you, Biddy, my little 
cosset.” 

The snow was melting fast under 
the high sun, but it was still deep 
and they found their best going in 
the track Biddy had made. Andrew 
went first, and then Peter, then 
Rollo. They had been searching for 
an hour when they came to a place 
where a thin steam rose up from the 
snow. Andrew took his spade and 
dug quickly, carefully. He had soon 
made an opening to a hollow where 
several sheep were huddled. The 
sheep were all right, but very hun- 

ry. 
; Andrew counted them as he dug 
them out. “Nine,” he said. “The 
black one isn’t here.” 

“Tll find the lamb, Father, and 
come down with her later.” 

“No, Peter, it’s useless now.” 

Peter was firm. “She's Biddy’s 
lamb. I must bring her back.” 

He signaled to Rollo and started 
floundering through the snow toward 
the out-croppings of rock where the 
lamb had so often played. The lamb 
had resisted human contact from the 
first and Peter knew he had no ap- 
proach to her that way, but the lamb 
had always stuck close to Biddy. If 
he could get near enough to have 
her smell of his coat made from 
Biddy’s fleece, that might be all that 
was needed 

The rocks were slippery. Peter 
stumbled often. He was hungry and 
his legs had a numbness to them 
Hopelessness was knocking hard at 
him, but he had promised Biddy her 
lamb. 

He stumbled and fell, striking his 
head against a rock. When he strug- 
gled to rise it was hard to-see what 


he was doing, for everything around 
him was going dark. He tried to pull 
himself up; then he fell forward 
again. R whimpered and laid 
himself across the outstretched body 
of the boy. 

Rollo moved his head near Peter's 
and licked the boy’s face, licked un- 
til eyelashes fluttered open and lips 
parted in recognition. Peter lay still 
for a moment. The sun was hot on 
him but he felt wet and cold. His 
new coat was sodden. He was con- 
scious of a weight against one side. 
Raising his head carefully just 
enough to see, he filled his eyes with 
the joy of what he saw—Biddy’s 
lamb curled up against him as she 
did with Biddy. 

The sun had gone from the sky 
and the wind had an edge of cool- 
ness to it when the barn came into 
sight. Peter went straight into the 
barn, leading the lamb to Biddy’s 


n. 

“See, Biddy, your lamb is safe 
with you again.” 

But Biddy was lying very still in 
the straw and made no sound. 

Peter looked at her for a long mo- 
ment, then dropping on one knee in 
the straw he laid his hand on the 
old sheep’s back and stroked her 
tenderly. 

Then he stood up. The lamb 
inched backward and looked up at 
Peter, resting its dark quivering 
nose against the wool of Peter's coat. 

“You're our leader now,” he said. 

Then he turned and went toward 
the house, the lamb following him. 


Y MOVIE CHECKUP 


“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


MwYHoly Matrimony. Lassie 
Come Home. Watch on the Rhine. 
This Is the Army. 

Thank Your Lucky Stars. Cor- 
vette K-225. Princess O’Rourke. Johnny 
Come Lately. The Man from Down 
Under. Girl Crazy. Thousands Cheer. 
Phantom of the Opera. Claudia. So 
Proudly We Hail. Someone to Remem- 
ber. 

Adventure in Iraq. Wintertime. 
Man from Music Mountain. Silver 
Spurs. Sky’s the Limit. Salute to the 
Marines. First Comes Courage. 





BACK THE ATTACK! 
‘BUY WAR STAMPS! 
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$375 in Cash Prizes 


Will be awarded for the best examples of each of the fol- 
lowing needle arts . . . a broader scope of prizes than in 
previous years. Plan your entry now and try for a prize. 


1. Crochet or Knitting: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, 
$15; Third Prize, $10. 


2. Embroidery, Appliqué, or Needlepoint: First Prize, 
$25; Second Prize, $15; Third Prize, $10. 


3. Weaving: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, $15; Third 
Prize, $10. 


In Addition: 5 Honorable Mentions at $2.50 in each 
classification. 


Write for full details of the needlework and weaving con- 
test to the Needlework and Weaving Division of Scholastic 
Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, New York (17), New York. 


SPECIAL OFFER: These 6 books for 50 cents. 


Educational Bureau 
The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., Dept. S-11, Newark (4), N. J. 


Please send me the following books at 6 for 50 cents. (If less are 


ordered, check those desired and enclose 10 cents per copy.) 

0 “Learn How Book,” teaches knit- 
ting, crocheting, tatting, em- 
broidering in easy, illustrated 
steps, No. 170. 

O “Doilies,” contains patterns and 


service men, etc., No. S-11. 


and crochet doilies, No. 201. 

0 “Hats, Bags and Accessories,” 
new knit and crochet fashions 
that are easy to make. No. 200. 


No. 187. 


knitting, No. 189. 
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0 “Teen Age Fashions,” patterns 
full directions for beautiful knit for sweaters, accessories, etc. 


0) “Women’s Sweaters,” grown-up 
fashions and latest designs for 


0 “Gifts You Can Sew,” contains 
dozens of patterns for year-round 
giving for children, grown-ups, 
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It’s easy to make 
pretty things to 
wear or as gifts 
end win a prize at 
the same time! 
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PLAY E (GAME OF 
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IF you've never played Badmin- 
ton before, try it now. It’s easy to 
learn and lots of fun. And there’s 
no better way of keeping in trim 
For Badminton spells a-c-t-i-o-n. Our 
Armed Forces know this, too Every 
unit pushing off for a fighting front 
carries a complete Badminton set in 
its sports kit! Your coach may enroll 
your school for an intra-mural tour- 
nament through Scholastic Coach 
Magazine. He will 
receive attractive 
awards (free) for 
the winners of 


SCHa, 
ge 


each tournament 
you hold. 





The American Net 
and Twine Division 
of 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., Inc. 


Maker of Gold Medal Sports Nets 





60 East 42nd St. N.Y.C.,17 
Baltimore, 3 Philadelphia, 6 Chicago, 10 
Gloucester, Boston, 10 San Francisco, 5 


PORTS 





Not So BADminton 


OOKING for a fast, furious, fun-ful 
game to play this winter? Try bad- 
minton, America’s fastest growing sport. 
When such stars as Dave Freeman, 
Ken Davidson, Hugh Forgie and Dick 
Purcell start swatting the shuttlecock, 
hitting smash after smash from all 
angles, covering every square foot of 
the court—with never a breathing spell, 
you wonder how they stand the pace. 
The game may look like tennis. But 
good tennis players rarely star at bad- 
minton. There’s much more change of 
direction in badminton. You must al- 
ways be ready to change direction and 
make quick starts and stops. 

But it’s the matter of wrist action 
which is the main difference between 
badminton and tennis. In badmtinton, 
you can snap the wrist and sock with 
all your might. Do that in tennis and 


| youre more likely to lose thé ball over 


the backstop. 

Dave Freeman, national 
badminton champion, is one of the few 
tennis stars who made good at bad- 
minton 

The things a badminton expert can 
do with a bird are amazing. Ken David- 
son, professional player, can take ten 
birds, hit each one in a high arc, and 
have them all drop within a radius of 


one square foot at the extreme opposite 


end of a court—44 feet away! 

He makes the game look so easy that 
once Bill Tilden, one of the greatest 
tennis players of all time, challenged 
him to a game. With his tennis experi- 
ence and technique, Bill felt sure he 
could give him a close match. Davidson 
toyed with him while winning 15-0. 

Another ;tennis pro, Berkeley Bell, 
once was persuaded to play Davidson. 
Bell had just defeated a fairly good bad- 
minton player, when Davidson walked 
into the club. The losing player, a trifle 
miffed said: “There’s a fellow who can 
beat you, and give you 10 points in the 
bargain.” 

Bell said nothing—he knew Davidson. 
The speaker then urged: “He'll give you 
12 points” ...no reply... “13”... 
no reply . . . “I4! And he'll play you 
as is 

“It's a go,” Bell said. “No one can 
give me 14 points and beat me.” 

Davidson won the toss and reeled off 
eight points before missing. After Bell 
flubbed his service, Davidson took over 
again. He made four more points, then 
hit into the net. 

Bell, eager to win the one point that 
would give him the match, made a nice 


amateur | 


serve, which Davidson cleared to deep 
back court. Bell then hit a drop shot 
that struck the top of the net, hung 
there — and slowly trickled over into 
Davidson’s court! 

Bell tossed his racket into the air and 
yelled, “My game! My game!” Then 
gasped in amazement. In some manner, 
Davidson caught the bird just two 
inches above the floor and ,:aised it 
back over the net! He then went on to 
win, while Bell moaned, “He’s not 
human, he’s not human.” 

~ H. L. Masi 
Sports Editor 











Send your soldier “Good Pictures”. . . 
of the old familiar scenes . . . the home 
place, the best girl, the old fishin’ hole, 
sister Mary's new baby .. . all the happy 
scenes of home sweet home. 


Make the most of your present cam- 
era, Take good care of it, and conserve 
vital film by making each picture a 
good picture. 


PINE AMERICAN CAMERAS 
PRECISION OPricaL INSTRUMENTS 
AVIATION RADIO EQUIPMENT 
BUY WAR BONDS 


ad 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 























You can win one of the 


118 PRIZES 


in the Planters Contest! 
See last week's issue 
(Oct. 25th) for details! 








STAMPS 





PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE — Forty pages — 
profusely illustrated — tnctudes Stamp Encyclopedia — 
Empire Stamp Company —- Dept. SB. Toronto Canade 
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MIRACLES 
AHEAD! 


Metals Go. to War 
(Continued from last week) 


ECESSITY is the mother of inven- 
tion. This old saying applies to 
many things we are making today—mak- 
ing them in a new way because the war 
has caused shortages in certain mate- 
rials. 

In metals, for instance, there is a 
shortage of nickel, chromium, vana- 
dium, molybdenum, and tungsten. All 
these metals have been used to make 
certain kinds of steel. (See last week's 
“Miracles Ahead” article. ) 

Because of the shortage of these 
metals, our metalurgists* have devel- 
oped N. E. (National Emergency) 
steels. N. E. steels are made by new 
heat treating methods, by using less of 
the scarce metals, and using other kinds. 

Copper is the- oldest metal used by 
man. In the U. S., it is mined in Mon- 
tana, Utah, and Arizona. 

Waste water from copper mines used 
to carry off a lot of the copper. Years 
ago, a man named Jim Lefad discovered 
by accident a way to save this wasted 
copper. He lived by a stream of water 
that flowed from a copper mine in 
Montana. One day he threw some rusty 
“tin” cans into the stream. “Tin” cans 
are really 98 per cent sheet steel with 
a coating of tin. Next day Lefad found 
—in place of the cans—a sludge that 
was about 98 per cent pure copper. 

This is what had happened. The 
waste water was full of copper sulfate. 
When the copper sulfate came in con- 
tact with the steel, it stuck to it, form- 
ing iron sulfate and separating the cop- 
per from the copper sulfate. 

Today in the Southwest and in Mon- 
tana, this process is used to save waste 
copper. Many of the tin cans you save 
are used in this method, after the tin 
coating has been removed. 

Copper is our most useful metal, next 
to iron. It is used in electrical equip- 
ment, guns, tanks, ships, and planes. 
Because it is so useful in war produc- 
tion, there is now a shortage of copper. 

Lead is being used to replace copper 
in alloys for roofings. Silver is replacing 
it in bearings for war equipment. Beryl- 
lium is being added to copper to make 
tools that don’t strike sparks. These 
tools can be used with safety around oil 
refineries, grain elevators, and explo- 
sives. They don’t rust in damp climates. 

Other metals to remember are: 

1. Tantalum. It is used for Radar 
equipment, radios, electronic tubes. 

2. Indium. It makes soft metals hard 
and dull metals bright. It is softer than 
lead but heavier than iron. It can be 


used as a substitute for sterling silver, 
chromium, and nickel plating. Indium 
has also become a substitute for tin. 

3. Lithium. This is the lightest metal 
known. It is used to improve iron and 
copper for casting. 

4. Osmium. This is the heaviest 
metal known. In peacetime, it was used 
in hard alloys fer tipping gold pens. 


Its wartime uses are secret. 





This article is No. 7 in Junior Scholastic’s 
series on new materials. Major references for 
these articles is the forthcoming book MIRACLES 
AHEAD (The Macmillan Company) by Frank 
Latham and Norman Carlisle. 


Next Week: Postwar Homes 


Guard of Honor 
Private: “Here! Hold my gun, will 
you?” 
Officer: “Hey! Wait a minute, I'm a 
a lieutenant.” 


Private: “That's O. K. I trust you.” 
Submitted by Jean Neal, Punxsutawney, Pa. 


The Helping Hand 


A tramp was given ten cents by a 
rear os lady, who said, as she 
anded him the money, “I am not giv- 
ing you this because you begged, but 
for my own pleasure. 

“Oh, ma’am,” replied the tramp. 


“Make it a quarter and enjoy yourself.” 


Submitted by Shirley Ann Barnes, 
Bellefonte, Pa. 
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This one suffers badly from overexposure, as 
you can tell from its “washed out” appear- 
ance. There is practically no contrast be- 
tween lights and shadows. Is the girl a dark 
blond or a light brunette? And what is a 
soldier doing with a “white” shirt? 








Ml 


Notice the clear, sharp details in this prop- 
erly exposed picture... the folds in the 
soldier’s shirt, the firm outline of his jaw, the 
highlights on his chin and collar points, and 
the wisp of hay. The right exposure gives 
excellent contrast. 


Which of these pictures would 
you want in your album? 


Here's how to avoid overexposure 


Basically, overexposure is caused by too 
much light striking the film. 

The best all-around setting for out- 
door photography in good sunlight is an 
F16 lens opening, and a shutter speed of 
1/50th of a second—unless you are using 
an extra-fast film like Superpan Press. 


Learn to take better pictures 


The simple secrets of taking good pic- 
tures are explained and illustrated in our 
60-page booklet “Better Photography 
Made Easy”—which you can purchase 
at your dealer’s, or from us, for only 25¢. 

Write our Information Department for 
advice on your photographic problems. 


Agta Ansco 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
Binghamton, New York 
THE ONLY FILM THAT IS GUARANTEED 
“PICTURES THAT SATISFY OR A NEW ROLL FREE” 


Agfa Ansco supplies a greater percentage of 
its film to the Government than does any 
other manufacturer of photographic mate- 
rials. In fact, about three quarters of all Agfa 
Ansco products made today go to the armed 


forces or war industries. 

So if you can’t get your favorite Ansco film 
the first time you try . . . won’t you please be 
patient ... and try again? 

We're sure you'll understand. 


—— 
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THE B-17F IN 


“The guts and backbone of 
our world-wide aerial offensive” 
—that is what General Arnold 
called the B-17E, then the new- 
est of the Flying Fortresses. 

The fast-stepping story of 
Boeing engineering soon made 
the B-17E an “old” ship. In the 
summer of 1943 came the 
B-17F, with more than 400 
changes in design. 

By the time this story is in 

rint, the ninth series of Flying 
Ports may be going into pro- 
duction. It is said that there is 
a new B-17G whose main fea- 
ture is a “chin” turret, so called 
because of its position under the 
nose of the 4. ay 


Birth of a Bomber 


The idea for the huge bomber 
was born aboard a battleship in 
1930. It came during a discus- 
sion between Admiral Reeves, 
commander of Aircraft Squad- 
rons of the Pacific Fleet, and 
Claire Egtvedt, then vice presi- 
dent of the Boeing Company, 
They made the observation that 
there was no aerial equivalent 
of the battleship. 

Egtvedt, “father of the Fort- 
ress, at once began to plan 
for such an aircraft. It should 
have long range, speed, great 
striking power, and be a steady 
— from which to — 
»ombs. Boeing soon began wor 
on “design number 299.” 

In 1934 the Army Air Corps 
announced that competition for 
an Army contract was open to 
bomber manufacturers. Other 
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Story of the Flying Fortress— 
How the B-17 Grew from A to G 









B-17G IS ON THE WAY. 
NOTE FORK-LIKE FINGERS OF EXTERNAL BOMB RACKS. 


manufacturers assumed that the 
Army desired a two-engined 
ship. Boeing, realizing that the 
Army’s request for a “multi- 
engined” bomber set no limita- 
tions, went ahead on four-en- 
gined “299.” 

In 1935, Boeing flew its pride 
and joy to Dayton, Ohio, to 
compete for the contract, inci- 
dentally setting a new speed 
record on that flight. 

The “299” met a sad fate in 
the Army tests, for it crashed at 
takeoff—the controls were still 
locked. But the Army could see 
that the plane was worthy of 
an order and told Boeing to go 
ahead and build 13 of the B-17s, 
which was the way the Army 
designated the ship. 


How it Got Nickname 


It was during the “299” pion- 
eering days that the plane re- 
al its well-known nickname. 
Someone remarked that the 
plane was as big as a fortress 
and was answered: “Sure, and it 
fights like a fortress.” 

In August, 1937, Boeing de- 
livered its 12th B-17 to the 
Army Air Corps. Training of 
pilots, crew members, and main- 
tenance personnel had already 
begun. 

Boeing engineers did not sit 
back and take it easy once their 
order was filled. Early in 1939, 
the B-17A took to the air. Its 
main feature of design change 
was its turbo-supercharger. From 
that time on, new versions of 
the B-17 appeared in rapid suc- 





| PLANE ‘SPEAKING . 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 





One of the first international 
air express shipments in avia- 
tion history was the dispatch of 
146 hatching eggs by Pan 
American Clipper from Miami 
in 1931, destined for a South 
American dealer. 

” “~ *~ 

According to Charles Il. 
Stanton, CAA Administrator 
of 413 communities in the 
10,000 to 25,000 population 
bracket, only 58 are certifi- 
cated airline stops. Air trans- 
port has a big field ahead! 

om cal . 


There’s a good dollars-and- 
cents reason why air transporta- 
tion can be used to reach parts 
of the earth not served by rail- 
roads or highways. It costs 
$70,000 a mile to build a rail- 
road, and $2,000 per mile per 
year to keep it up. It costs 
$10,000 to build a highway; 
$800 a year for upkeep. 
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8-Ton Seawolves 
To Take the Air 


Rear Admiral Ralph Davison, 
of the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, announced recently 
that it won’t be long before the 
Navy will put into operation 
its new 8-ton torpedo ship. The 
new planes, named Seawolves, 
are to be produced by Consoli- 
dated-Vultee at Allentown, Pa. 

The powerfully-armed, well- 
armord Seawolf will carry a 
crew of three, consisting of pilot, 
radioman-bombardier, and gun- 
ner. It handles like a plane many 
hundreds of pound- lighter. 


Along with the Grumman 
Avenger, the Navy's present 
standard torpedo plane, it will 
soon be smashing the Japs in 
the Pacific. 





Meet the “flying fireman.” 
That’s what they call Gregory 
A. Shortell, 24-year-old Pan 
American Airways steward. He 
has set a world’s record for 
trans-Atlantic shuttling by cross- 
ing the Atlantic thirty times in 
forty-five days. 








cession. The “B” model fea- 
tured a new plexiglass nose and 
full-feathering propellers. 

Then came the war, and Eng- 
land cried for planes. The B- 
17C entered the picture, with 
flat- panelled gun positions, 
greater armor protection and 
more powerful engines. 

The “D” was soon in produc- 
tion, with leakproof fuel tanks 
and still greater horsepower. 
The “E” came out with .50 cali- 
bre guns in its tail and sliding 
mee ts at the sides. At this 
time, the Sperry belly turret 
put in its appearance, and an- 
other turret sprouted from the 
top. And always speed kept 
going up, armor kept increasing, 
firépower was getting stronger, 
until the Fortress was able to 
outclimb and outfight anything 
the enemy could send against it. 

In July, 1943, the B-17F 
went into quantity production. 
Incorporating more than 400 
changes in design, the “F” be- 
came a 20 percent new ship. 
The first of the B-17Fs was 

iven its test flight the day the 
last B-17E was delivered to the 
AAF. 





Some of the specific changes 
in the B-17F are the completely 
revised hydraulic system which 
— independently from the 
plane’s engines, the improved 
oxygen system, greater arma- 
ment, increased wheel and 
brake areas, standardization of 
the navigation instruments, new 
wide-blade propellers, dust fil- 
ters for the carburetors, electri- 
cally-heated suits for the crews, 
nj other provisions for opera- 
tions in cold weather. 

Most noticeable is the longer 
nose, and most important the 
external bomb racks which 
boost the bomb carrying ‘ca- 
pacity to a 10-ton peak. 


Rescue Aid 


A rescue aid of the Army 
Air Forces now being packed 
in all life raft emergency kits, 
is a yellow-green fluorescent 
dye that can be seen for many 
miles when spread on the wa- 
ter. Packed in metal cans and 
paper envelopes, the dye can 
rapidly ‘be scattered on the 
surface to attract the atten- 
tion of friendly aircraft. 
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Joke of the Week 
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Here is the joke we picked as the 
best of the week. It was sent in by 
Larry Friedman, Grade 8, Halsey Junior 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. 


During recent action in the Solomons. 
a young marine suddenly shouted for 
help. 

“What's the matter?” cried a com 
rade. 

“Come quickly,” replied the voice. 
“I’ve got three Jap prisoners—and they 
won't let me go.” 


Up ir the Air! 


Farmer: “You must be mighty brave 


to come down in a hundred-mile-gale 
like this in a parachute.” 

Soldier: “1 didn’t come down like 
this in a chute. I went up in a tent.” 


Submitted by Pauline Stenke 
Grade 8. Bellaire. Mich 


Bon Voyage 


Passenger: “A round ticket please.” 
Ticket Agent: “Where to, Madame?” 
Passenger: “Why, back here of 


»” 
course! 
Submitted py Sally Scadin, 
Grade 8. Sebewa H.S. Sunfield Mich 


Eager to Please 


Student: “I don’t think you should 
have given me a zero on this examina- 
tion, Professor.” 

Professor: “1 don't either, but it's 
the lowest thing I could give you.” 


Submitted by Jack Rowland 
Woodrow Wilson Jr H.8., Danville. Va 


Pleased to ‘Meat’ You 


Waitress: “I have stewed kidneys, 
boiled tongue, fried liver, and pigs’ feet.” 

Customer: “Don’t tell me your 
troubles, sister, give me a cheese sand 
wich.” 


Submitted by Shirley Deane Blackwell 
Grade 8 Mark Twain School, Carthage. Miss 


No Trouble at All 


Jim: “Why are you letting the cows 
eat the pasteboard boxes with their 
corn?” 

Slim: “I figger it'll be nice to have 
milk in paper cups at the picnic tomor- 
row. 


Submitted by Thomas Smith. 
801 Marion Street. Covington. Va. 


The Early Bird 


Judge: “Have you ever been up be- 
fore me?” 

Prisoner: “1 don't know. What time 
do you get up?” 


Submitted by Golda Miller. 
Grade 8. San Run School, Bolair. W. Va. 
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2. Military government of Allies in oc- 
cupied ye 

4. Wooden paddle used in rowing. 

6. French possession in the Caribbean. 

9. Not new. 

ll. Gaze at fixedly. 

14. The pointed end ot an object. 

16. Large river in South America. 

18. Sway from side to side. 

20. Numbers (abbrev. ). 

21. Dresses. 

22. Short sleep. 

24. Seaport in Morocco, 

28. Wide grassy plain. 

29. Forepart oot. 


. South American snake that crushes its 
prey. 

. Craft. 

Firearm. 

. Part of limb between shoulder and 

wrist. 

. Island in Mediterranean called 
“most bombed spot on earth.” 

7. City in Turkey on the Bosporus. 
8. President of the Philippines. 

10. Mournful songs. 

12. Ante Meridiem. 

13. Past tense of run. 

15. Vegetable growing in pods. 

17. Japanese manufacturing city. 

19. Suffix showing comparative degree of 

adjectives. 

23. Single 

25. Stout club used in baseball. 

26. Beverage made with malt and hops. 

27. Hat. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


— 


oa nop 


the 


Last Week's Solution 


ACROSS: 1-Alexander; 6-Don; 7-at; 8-women; 
11-Munda; 13-an; 14-S. A.; 15-lord; 16-coma; 17- 
us; 19-ay; 20-casts; 22-grate; 24-eh; 25-pea; 26- 
Stockholm 

DOWN: 1-Adam; 2-lotus; 3-en; 4-neo; 5-ran; 
8-Wallace; 9-Marcus; 10-end; 12-Nagoya; 16-car; 
18-steel; 21-sham; 22-gas; 23-tic; 25-Po. 
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Are you a wow when it comes to 


using needles—knitting and sewing? 


Or a whiz at designing costumes? 
Or are you a camera fiend? 






It’s in PHOTOGRAPHY 
COSTUME DESIGN 

~ AND CRAFTS 

That the Ideas Count Most ‘ 


SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS 


So, Junior High students get busy right now! 
Put your ideas into entries for this most im- 
portant Art Contest of the country for high 
school students. And, of course, you can enter 
any of the other twelve classifications that 
interest you. Our new Group Plan gives junior 
high students a better chance than ever: 


GROUP | is for all 7th, 8th and 9th grade 
students; plus 10th, 11th and 12th graders who 
take five hours of art work or less per week. 
GROUP 11 is for all 10th, 11th and 12th grade 
students who take more than five hours per 
week of art work. 


If you live in one of the regions listed below, 
your entries MUST go to the Regional Exhibi- 
tions. 


Arizona, Phoenix 


Dorris-Heyman Furn. Co. 
California, Oakland 


@ John Breuner Co. 





Connecticut, Hartford Sage-Allen 
Indi , Indi poli The Wm. H. Block Co. 
Kansas, Wichita ™ The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 


Michigan, Detroit 
Minnesota, —y “pe 
Missouri, Kansas City 
Missouri, St. Louis 
Nebraska, Omaha 

New York, Binghamton 
New York, New York 
New York, Rochester 
New York, Schenectady 
New York, Syracuse 
Ohio, Cincinnati 


Crowley, Milner & Co. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. @ 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Orchard & Wilhelm 
Hills, Mclean & Haskin 
R. H. Macy & Co. 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
H. S$. Barney Co. 

E. W. Edwards & Son 
John Shillite Co. 


Ohio, Toledo Lamson Bros. 
= Oklahome The John A. Brown Co. 
Oregon, Portland Olds, Wortman & Ki 
Pennsylvania, Phila. Gimbel Bros. 7 
Pennsylvania, Pitts- Koufmann’s 


rgh 
Tennessee, Nashville The George C. Dury Co. 


Texas, Dallas The Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts 

Texas, Houston Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Texas, San Antonio Joske Bros. 


Washington, Seattle 


Frederick & Nelson 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Ed. Schuster & Co 


if you don’t live in an area where 
there is a Regional Exhibition, 
write direct to Scholastic Magazine, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y., for your rules booklet. 








“When I Build Joe Ott Models 
I Learn About § \uene 


PETRACTAGLE 


R | id LANDING GEAR 
eal Planes, \\ \ 


aie BOEING 
OTT-O-FORMERS FLYING 
FORTRESS 


Famous four-motored bomber : a 
newest edition to our popular 32 


TRUE-TO-SCALE KIT  ‘%rwilibe proud tonave Kit. " 50¢ 
; Popular Size Fighting Planes 
7 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


All 32. inch Wing Span 
Flying Fortress B-17 Stuka Dive Bomber 


_ SENSATIONAL NEW OTT-O-TUBE CONSTRUCTION Lightning P-38 Wildcat F4F 


British Spitfire _ Corsair F4U 
New =e ulto. low-level British Bomber kit, TRUE-TO- Airacobra P-39 
SCALE. NS) 40% inches. Entirely new construction 
method aa . id tube as foundation for fuselage and engine 
nacelles. An abundance of dopes and cement. vn wood and 
ite poard 7 ready-cut. Finest kit at anywhere near price. 
plete 
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VULTEE VENGEANCE— 


CORSAIR F4U Navy Fighter Ao Sa ay 40 Inch Wing Span 
pe of the Navy's ‘‘Tough guys.’’ Joe Ott iso in this series. Britain’s terrific figh a. 
makes beautiful flying model. —Lightatn P-38, . a bination pursuit and dive bomber. 
88 in. wing span. Kit............................ 75¢ "30 Eig Sotuse Dot seaiees papers model 


sprremt, Famous British Fighter $1.00 
Considered the fastest and most easily ma- edilitiadle 
/ neuverable fighter plane ever built in Eu- 4 
rope. Joe Ott kit makes grand 45 inch 1.39 
' model. Kit 





Simplified OTT-O-FORMER CURTISS 0-52 
CONSTR 1ON The Army Air Corps’ G6 Staats wi ng S built 
All kits on thig ge have pots mted time-saving OTT-O- e 
especially for ‘‘peeking.’’ Deluxe kit builds faithful 
MARTIN MARYLAND BOMBER | find provellers rie rder, tninfecetion work on | | model. kit . 
The American built, British bomber of dev- these parts is done. Kits include cement, tiesus covering. 


heels, misce f tans 
astating efficiency. Simplified Joe 75c ond noe ea Joe Otis oS 


K 
Ott Model. 38 in. wing span. Kit HOW TO ORDER 


Go to your dealer first. Thousands of good dealers have 
these fine kits | will be » eee to have you ask for them. 
use coupon below and send 15 cents 

yo pecking. 


Minimum order acce; 
3 postage extra. We make promot 
ment and fill all 


or ders po weL POSTAGE EXTRA Th nag term inch Wing Span 


ours. 


: e “Fl *.-P-51, presented in a big de- 
mR HN 15 cents on each order— I wo model thr thrills ever every model builder who 
—y \ tf more we pay difference sees it. Big—good looking—a crack flyer. $1 .00 























BREWSTER BUCCANEER SB2A = , _— 40 Inch Wing Span 


Light bomber used by U.S. Navy and 
British R.A. y.. Ott-O- Former 
construction. in, wing span. 
Kit ie ee 


Build the AVENGER 


One of the finest Joe Ott models. Bomb $ 
doors open and model torpedo drops while 1 


in flight. 40 inch wi . Kit. <- 
’ Peri a8 > " actually dnot ‘eopets 


‘Joe Ott Manufacturing Co., Dept. 48, 415 W. Superior St., Chicago 
including 15¢c for postage. Rush Kits checked below 


Flying Fortress 50c { Stuka 50¢ Martin 75« 
Lightning 50c Wildcat 50c Brewster 75< 


{ 
Lightning $1.39 { ) Corsair 50c Vengeance $1.00 Al R PLA N E 
Spitfire 50c { ) Corsair 75¢ Curtiss $1.00 
Spitfire $1.39 { ) Airacobra 50c Mustang $1.00 ‘ 
Mosquito $3.00 { ) Avenger $1.00 Catalog Se WITH SIMPLIFIED OTT-O-FORMER CONSTRUCTION iA i T $ 
Name 


. Address AND ADDRESS igs Se i il go ale st od 
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